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our National Government knows that there is a great 
deal of unnecessary duplication and overlapping in the 
several departments. As good citizens we are natural- 
ly interested, everyone of us, to see a more business- 
like and more efficient organization and conduct of our 
national affairs. It is not evident to a great many of 
the friends of education how this juggling of the Bu- 
reau of Education will bring about any such increased 
efficiency in the conduct of public school interests by 
our National Government. 

Practically everyone admits that there should be 
changes and readjustments and probably, nay surely, 
additions to the departments in our National Govern- 
ment. But, whatever changes or additions may be 
made and whatever reclassifications seem necessary the 
friends of public education insist that because educa- 
tion is so important to the life and prosperity of our 
United States therefore the highest considerations of 
our national welfare and prosperity demand the crea- 
tion of a Department of Education. It is perfectly 
possible that the provisions in the Smith-Towner Bill 
may not meet our situation as concerns public educa- 
tion in the most efficient manner. Whether or not this 
is true the friends of public education must continue 
to insist upon proper recognition of the importance of 
education to the safety and perpetuity of our govern- 
ment and to insist further that education, — the grow- 
ing of boys and girls, be recognized by our law makers 
as of equal importance with agriculture,— the growing 
of corn and hogs. 

To quote from a recent bulletin of the N. E. A. : 
"The Federal Government cannot afford not to pro- 
mote education. When Herbert Fisher, Minister of 
Education, asked the English Parliament during the 
Great War for increased millions for the support and 
extension of public education, the question was raised 
as to whether the British Empire could afford it under 
existing conditions. Mr. Fisher replied that when a 
nation is considering a productive expenditure which 
is not only an investment but an insurance the more 
important question is whether it can afford not to 
spend the money. Parliament responded and voted the 
increased appropriation. The same question confronts 
the American nation today. Education cannot be dis- 
regarded by the National Government. National 
ideals cannot be realized without national leadership 
and support. There must be the unifying influence of 
a national incentive that education may accomplish the 
greatest good and make the largest contribution to na- 
tional welfare." 



Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City. Feb- 
ruary 27 — March 3. 



HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING UNION 

TWO hundred high schools have enrolled in the 
High School Debating Union for the Spring de- 
bates, and all indications are that this year's contest 
will be one of the most successful contests since the 
Debating Union was organized by the Di and Phi So- 
cieties and the Bureau of Extension of the University 
in 1911. 

The query to be discussed this year is : Resolved. 
That the policy of collective bargaining through trade 
unions should prevail in American industry. A seventy- 
five page handbook containing valuable material on 
both sides of the query is being printed now. This 
bulletin will be mailed to all of the schools partici- 
pating in the contest, and to any other schools that may 
request it from the Bureau of Extension at Chapel 
Hill. 

The list of schools which have already signified 
their intention of taking part in the Spring debates fol- 
lows: 

Chapel Hill, Fremont, Lexington, Durham, Wil- 
mington, High Point, Lenior, Salisbury, Goldsboro. 
Roanoke Rapids, Fayetteville, Louisburg, Hickory, 
"Brevard Institute, Bessemer City, Washington Col- 
legiate Institute, Scotland Neck, Biltmore, Burlington, 
Gatesville, Reynoldson, Sunbury, Canton, Sanford, 
Franklinton, Kinston, Bethel, North Wilkesboro, 
Jamestown, Hendersonville, Granite Falls, Kings 
Mountain, Morganton, Concord, Winston-Salem. 
Edenton, Lumberton, Mount Gilead, Taylorsville, 
Calypso, Rocky Mount. 

Jonesville, Summerfield, Windsor, Enfield, Mount 
Pleasant, Elizabeth City, Williamston, Hamlet, Rock- 
ingham, Teacheys, Philadelphus, Rowland, Red Oak, 
Winton, Charlotte, Mountain View Institute, Duke, 
Wilson, Roper, Trinity, Lewiston, Selma, China Grove, 
Derby Memorial, Holly Springs, Rich Square, Pilot 
Mountain, Statesville, Nebo, Forest City, Jackson, 
Spring Hill, Churchland, Smithfield, Hertford, Tar- 
boro, Walnut Cove, Wakelon, Atlantic, Murphy, 
Greensboro, Stony Creek, Griinesland, Warsaw, Laur- 
inburg, Hudson, Oak Hill, Clayton. 

La Grange, Middlesex, Poplar Branch, Carthage, 
Piney Creek, Shelby, Madison, Wentworth, Cool 
Spring, Lumber Bridge, Troy, Burgaw, Stantonsburg, 
Gibsonville, Bladenboro, Tabor, Woodland, Mason's 
Cross, Dover, Graham, Ramseur, Reidsville, Hidden- 
ite, Candler, Friendship, Moyock, Mount Holly, White- 
ville, Oxford, Lees-McRae Institute, Creedmoor, 
Glade Valley, Ayden, Asheville Farm School, Belmont, 
Yanceyville, Summerfield, Wadesboro, Vanceboro, 
Kenly, Brevard, Cerro Gordo, Mount Airy, Stanley, 
Glen Alpine, Troutman, Franklin, Fairmont, Cherry- 
ville, Crouse, Pinetops, Turkey Knob, Wallace, Lin- 
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colnton, Glenwood, Sladesville, Swan Quarter, Foun- 
tain, Spring Hope, Sylva Collegiate Institute, Man- 
teo, Apex, Seven Springs, Scotts, Baird's School, Ben- 
son, Dell School. 

Clarkton, Sand Hill, Marshville, Mount Olive, Al- 
mond, Albemarle, Stearns, Rock Ridge, Bonlee, Grif- 
ton, Norlina, Greenville, St. Pauls, Lillington, Ashe- 
ville, Clyde, Farmville, Fairview, Black Mountain, 
Yancey Collegiate Institute, Jamesville, Raleigh, East 
Bend, Spring Hill, Sand Hill, Raeford, Jackson 
Springs, Hallsboro, Bessemer, Stokes, Guilford Col- 
lege, Wesley Chapel, Siler City, Taylorsville, Sea- 
board, Maiden, Lowell, Pineville. 



or project and its relation to the learning process, lesson 
planning based on projects, and the enrichment of 
teaching through the use of the problem-project method. 
The principles of this method of teaching are illustrated 
by examples of projects. — E. W. K. 



BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 



Teaching by Projects. By Charles A. McMurry. Pp. vii + 
257. The Macmillan Company. New York, 1920. 

This little volume comes from the pen of a man who 
has given long and careful thought to methods by which 
teaching can be improved and given more meaning for 
both the pupil and the teacher. Here he has called at- 
tention to the need of organizing knowledge into com- 
plete wholes or projects with a view to well-planned,' 
purposeful ends. There are chapters dealing with ex- 
amples of complete projects, the significance of pro- 
jects as large units of study, the enlarged object lesson 



Huuelson English Composition Scale. By Earl Hudelson, 
Professor of Secondary Education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Paper, vii + 46 pages. Price 60 cents. Yonkers 
on-Hudson, New York : World Book Company. 

This scale for evaluating English composition work 
is evenly graded in steps of .5 so that teachers untrained 
in the use of such devices may handle it. This consti- 
tutes its greatest improvement over other scales now in 
use. 

Its construction is similar to that of the Hillegas 
Scale, since the compositions upon which it is based 
were scored on the Nassau County Supplement to the 
Hillegas Scale. Most of the sixteen sample composi- 
tions composing the Hudelson Scale were written by 
school children during the survey of Virginia Schools 
in 1919. 

Advantages will be found in the directions for use 
of the scale and the directions for training of scorers 
through practice on thirty compositions. A table of 
forms based upon scores made throughout the country 
is also included. — E. W. K. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

SUMMER SESSION • 

JUNE 15— JULY 27, 1921 

Organized academic and professional courses for high school teachers carrying both college 
and certification credit offered by most departments of the College. Post-graduate courses will 
be offered by some departments. 

General Science courses will be organized i i accordance with the plan of the State High 
School Inspector to prepare more science teachers. 

Prof. F. C. Landsittel, well-known author of Educational Publications, High School Visitor, 
and Professor of Education in one of our largest western state universities, will/ be at the 
College for the full six weeks for courses in Supervision and Secondary Education. Other 
courses for principals and supervisors will be offered by regular members of the College faculty. 
Find out about our plan of training experience:! teachers for supervisors by Field Work, Sum- 
mer Terms, and part Winter Periods. 

Courses in Community Organization, Recre-ilion, Tests and Measurements, School Sanita- 
tion and Child Hygiene, and Educational Psychology offered to supplement other courses for 
principals, supervisors, and high school teachers. 

Rural and city elementary teachers will find Content and Method courses carefully organ- 
ized to meet their special needs. 

Convenient and comfortable quarters. Entire expenses for term only $42.00. For dormi- 
tory reservations or for further information, write, 



JOHN H. COOK, Director 



GREENSBORO, N. C. 



